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INTRODU CTION * t 

The cbpfiunity College of ^ Vermont grants the Associate degree 
upon completion of**^ individualized, competence-bas^d contract. 
Within broad gifidelines provided by the college, students v/rite 
their o\vn 'statements of corppetenc^e, gather evidence to validate 
these assertions; and participate inVngoii)g* rev^^w with a Local . 
Review C5>mmittee of peers, comrauni-6y practitioners and -fac.ulty, 
and CCV staff. Developnient of the 'Contract includes bith' assess- 
ment of prior learning; and planning for sponsored learning. 
Tl^rse are integrated through a ne;?ree development sequence" which 
includes a variety of workshop's, regular meetings with the review, 
conimittee, and intensive counscllrxf; s\>-oport. ^ * 

Ihe ChEL special project was 'iesiraed to take a close look 
at the problems encountered by ztM^xODls in the degree development 
process and to create a set of wrliLe:* materials for both students 
and teacheos to help stuuentG develop better learning contracts. 

This repo3>t will sumraa^i^e tne results of the project to d^tfe. 
The f'irst section vrill describe the project itself — its purpose, 
the tasks it undertook, the results of those tasks, and its 
projected outcomes. ^ , ^ / 

•Section .Tvrci vn.11^ describe' the o'ltcomes in detail. It will 
include a rationale fop xne process, a description of the barriers 
encountered by students as they confront the development of their 
contracts, a description of -CCV* s model and degre? development 
sequence, an explanation of the materials developed, and a summary 
of l^he first round of field testing of the , materials. 

The third sectiqn will describe the present status of the 
project and spell out directions for^future development. 

In the appendices will be found the full set of materials 
developed in the project, a detailed evaluation repfart of the CCV 
contracting and review procea-jLrec, a copy of the interim report 
for CAEL, a summary of an independent research study jevalu^iting 
some of the impaqt of the degree development workshops on s.tudent 
values and caree^ aspirations, and a brief bibliography of. material 
from other colleges that v/e found helpful. 



1,0 THE gROJECT 



1,1 Problem % . ^ • • 

Students find the Jtask of identifying and articulating 
learned competence to be a difficult, one • They have hekrd that CCV 
"gives credit for experience" but are unprepared to analyze that 
experience and determine in concise fo'rjja what they actually learned 
from it. That signific^mt learning. means discovering v/hat you know 
and planning hovf to learn what you don^t, is quite different from ^ 
their expectation that to learn you have tO be taught. Thus, to ^ 
make the -iiransitiorl from passive to active participation is a major 
barrier. The initial 'projeQi proposal identified the 'following gaps 
in CCV^s approach to assessing "prior learning: 

- v;e lapk a clear definition of what acceptable' competence 
statements are or what they do; 

4 ' ' ' 

- we lack a full uMerstahdirig of the kinds of coilceptual ' 
problems met by students v^hen asked to analyze their 
experience and articulate their competence; 

- 7;e lack a cle^r model for an instructional sequence to 
help students learn to <ierive statements of competence 
from prior experiential learning; 

* **• ^ 

- we lack, the variety" of materials and alternative . ^ 
^ ^ approaches necessary to meet the diversity of learning 

.styles among contracting students. 



1*^- Purpose • ^. • ' 

» 

^ence, the purpose was , . 

...to analyze the problems- and barriers met byj 
^ , studentspLh developing competence 'statements, 

and on the basis *of this, to develop a training 
model withn?uidelines and materialsHo enable 
the* student to assess her unsponsored experien*-. 
tial learning in clear statements of competence. 
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1.3 Projecyted Outcomes' 

• ^ The projected outcomes v.'ere: 

a rationale for the process in terms \ of overall 
educational goals; * 

a description of the conceptual and einotionalS 
^ ^ barriers confronted by students in assessing 
' ' pridl* experience; > 

- a model sequence of exercises designed! for use' 
\7ith students in a group setting aimedj at helping 
them overcome the barriers; 

- materials to support those exercises; 

^- results Qf a round of ^field-testing of the materials. 
* 1 
Section 2,0 vdll present these outcomes in detail. 

1.4 Tasks /. 

, In» order to reach the outcomes, a number of tasks v/ei^e detailed. 
These are listed below vath a brief summsiry of the results of each. 



l.Ali Survey existing material in competency-based educati|on, especially 
work do;ie with student-writtpn^ statements of experiebtial learning . 

The bulk of what we locSLt'ed relates either to teacher education 
or to specific job "training. We were able to find very little 
material describing, the kinds ^of broad competence underlying 
a comprehensive effort to help students learn how to l^earn. \ 
What .we did locate is listed in Appendix E. Our searbh for help 
with student.:^itten competence statements was even less fr.uit- 
f ful, tumiijg up only the excellent materials developed by 
I Mirinesota Metropolitan State , College. We welcojfie any further 
' references.* " . 

.An^iyge- current practices at the Community College of ft^ermont in 
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'the assessment of prioy experience . 
' — * ^ 

This was carried out over a period of. several months aijid resulted 
in a detailed report, "Cdnfrac'ting, Reviey, and Assessment • - 
Procedures which culminates in a series? of recommend4tions for 
internal development.^ It ^s found in Appendix B. 
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1.43 Identify -problems met in^he CCV process ty students, sta-ff^, and 
f community experts in wo;:j^g according to current practice / 

This informatioR,, too, will be found in the above^report . In 
~ addition, a discussion of the problems encountered by students 

appears in Section 2,2 of this report, ' . * * 

. - -» ' 

1 . 44 Identify theVd^f ining characteristics of a "good" competence 
statement and provide a number of examples . 

> » 

Section 2.1 provides a definition and criteria for such a state- 
ment. ExaH^les are included in the materials, packet II, d , 5* 

1.45 Identify a model of the learning sequence ^through which the learner 
goes in confronting and overcoming the problem of assessing prior 
experience . ^ ^ 

.This is contained in* detail in Section 2.3. ' * 

1.46 /Develop si model teaching sequence arid sets -of materiials for Use 
by counselors or trainers in moving learners through the sequence . 

Refer, again, to 2.3 'and the mal'erials in the Appendix A. Section 
2.4 describes and discusses the materials. C 

^.47 Test materials ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

These vreire tested in fivd different v/orkshops vrith a total of 
' approximately 40 students. ' , • ^ • 

1»48 Evaluate field-testing of materials and summarize results . 

Section 2.5 contains discussions of the field testing. 



2'.1 Rationale 
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The primary educational aim of the college is to produce 
self-reliant *leamers v/ho have learned m\7 to learn. Suc^ a 'learner 
.fs av/are of his pompeterjce and values^ ca;M.dentify future goals ; is 
capable of moV^ng t^'meet those goals, g^in affirm that^^e^^oals 
have "been met. 'This ijequires the skills of self-assessments plaming, 
resource^dentif^eation, 'linpleraentation and self -evaluation. 

The process of developing a learning contract provides ^he 
framev;ork through which these skills are learned. The following are . 
critical components of CCV^s degree development sequence designed to. 
bring about the learnings essential to a self-reliant learner. 

Students v/rite thei r^^ovm statements' of competence ' 
^ ' ^ ' . / 

Fundamefital to self -assessment is" the ability to develop clear, 
original; .yet specific statements *of competence. A statement 
of competence is defined simply as I*what you know or can do". 
Tt' is an assertion ik observable fofTn which proy^ides the basis 
for validation' in conjunction with a knowledgeable assessor. 
It is roughly equivalent to the "behavior^" portion of a be- 
navioral objective, but generally does not include a desprip- 
v^on of evaluation setting or, a quantifiable criterion. In 
most cases, it will describe a skill or Imov/ledge that can be 
ti*ansf erred to another situation, ^ It is not a description of 
a learning experience. ' - , ' 
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Assessment of .prigr learning is integrated "with the student 
overall learning plan 

, ^ ' . , — • 

Self -assessment should form the basis for planning future learning 
It must, furthermo?;»e, .be a continuous process applied to ongoing 
sponsored learning. It is not something done upon application to 
a prp^am and then forgotten. 

Evaluation is goal-referenced 

The degree of competence td> be demonstrated should vary with tri^ 
individual student *s learning goals. Hence, a student working 
in child development would not be expected to display the same 
types and levels of communication skills as on^ working in 
secretarial skills. 
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Assessment and evaluation are undertaken in partnership 

Students are respgnsible for d^eveloping assertions of their ' " 
comp^ience. In conjunction wi"Syh knov/ledgeablje assessors, they 
develop the criteria and standards for -evaluation. ' Together, 
they plan the methods by which they vdll demonstrate their 
• competence and the levels at v/hich ]ihey must perform. \ ♦ 

In a carefully designed ^assessing planning-learning-evaluating 
sequence, all of these parts should work together to produce a student 
who Sftps hersfelf as "constant learner", capable of taking responsibility 
for her ©wn life and learning, long after she has left ^CCV^ 

2.2 Barriers 

On the basis of interviews with student si staff, and teachers, 
the following appear to be the majpr barriers confronting students when 
^ they undertake the development of their contracts. , 

"I just can^t find the time " 

^ . - * 

MDst CCV students are working adults. Many come Home to a houseful 
of.kid^ at nignt. They fin4it difficult to make time at- the eftd^ o5r a 
full working day to do the kyl^^f intensive "homework^ required. 
Although there is 74de variatioiv'.^a conservative ^estimate would f)ut the 
total time for out-of -classroom v;oivfc^t 120 hour,s. On tqp of this, CCV*s 

^ current degree development v;orkshops ob-^ot bear an obvious relationship 
to the student's course* of study. They ^l^gn appear to be simply- another 
class added to an already l^usy schedule. Ir^^ non-credit system, the 

, direct payoff is not alv;ays apparent. 



"Why 'don't you do it like everyone else?" 




^ On first hearing of CCV, ^students assume that it is an ojJportuniJty. 
to "get credit for expeHence" . When they disctover that tnfe process 
demands intensive ^d often exhausting reflection and analyses of their 
experience, many lose their initiative. 

In addition, the competence-based approach is entirely nev 
Virtually all of our students, av;ay- f roip fonnal learning for yekrs, ' 
bring with' them assumptions about "real college" vMch have no meaning 
in the CCV context. Considerable time and energy must -gq into under- 
standing our unique language ancl procedures. 
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^^Vm a terrible yryiter" ' ^ 

• Th^^^'cessity to reflect upon experience demands a great dear"of 
writing. Almost universally, students view themselves as "bad writers"!. 
There is a consequent tendency to censor themselves before they e\^en 
set pencil to paper. This can result in hours spent in frustration'' 
before blank pages — or equally often, sheer procrastination. | 

"I can do ii, but I pan't explain how" ' • ! ' 

— : — : % ' 

Adults, unfamiliar with the. predominant thought processes of higher 
education, tend to^ think in very concrete^ terms. Essential to separating 
learning from descrip^iion of expeo^ience is the ability to think sjbstractly. 
The problem i's especially acute v^h0n we ask students to break dovjn their 
statements ihto Smaller, observable parts. ' Our criterion, that llhe compe- > 
tence be generalizable to otheB situations,' only makes the task more ' 
difficult. As a point of speculation, could it be that ;the recent 
"right-brain, left-brain" research will help, u^i here? 

Corrolate to this problem is the difficulty students often nave in, 
getting long'-term goals for themselves,. The ability to pull ""their" feet 
out of the mud for a moment to fantasise — is not highly developed 
in -most students. _^or someone struggling to ke^p one foot in front of 
another,* st^^-^^^gazing can be highly threatening. ^ • \ 

"How can I lay my vmole.life on the line?" ' \ 

Assessment of one^s ov/n skills requires' a certain degree of €e^f- 
analysis. Although the intensity of» the task varies with the particular 
student *s -goals, for' everyone this is a time of personal reflection. \ 
Students often have difficulty deciding how deeply to cut — .how personal 
their self-assessment should be. ,For many, going to college is an enormous 
"new step. It is frightening. At such times, it is hard to find the right 
level/of ^self-assessment . 

"I don^t like to brag " 

Writing clear, simple assertions of what they know or can do seems 
to many students an "egotistic" and unnecessary gestui'e. "Just let my 
committee see wjiat I can do and let them decide" is- a common reaction. 
Often rooted in a low sense of self-esteem, these reactions, speak again 
to the core, of a competence-based approach.* If our purpose is to help 
s tud ents raise their self-esteem, we must do more than simply tell them 
they Imust become more self-assertive. To make an assertion\of competence 
'is to lay yourself on the line. Other students, CCV staff, and especially 
the Local Review Committee loom as potential judges. Faced with this, 
it is much easier for the student to take the low road — "you telL me 
what to do*. " ' 
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^ If should be^appar^nt that these are organized in a rough hierarchy 
of complexity, moving 'from administrative and logistical problems, to 
knowledge acquisition, to.^onoept f donation, and finality to affective 
barriers. -While this is a convenient analysis, it does not imply that 
the problems are discre^t-e. Rather, each interacts with the others in. a 
mjrriad of ways. * * * 

2.3 A model sequence ^ 

* ^ Base'd oh the problem analysis, a" model sequence of instruction 
would have to be sufficiently comprehensive to address the logistical, 
concep-Jiual, and emotional barriers of students in a ^holistic way. A * 
successful model must: 

- iDe flexible enough to allow students to move in and ou*r-of 
the .sequence as their time s5hedule's permit; — - 

* • - provide* sufficient support that sheer logistical problems 
"(babysitting, transportation, financial aid) can^be met; 

. ^ - provide information about CCV in clear, pimple terms that 

students \vith traditional expectations can readily understand; 

' - "empimsize from the beginning that writing is an essential 
component of the process and provide fof a great deal of 
.free-writing without judgment; 

- j?elate clearly to other aspects of the instructional program; 

' provide instruction and practice in abstract thought and 
the process of analysis, including 

. exercises with -specif ic questions for analysis 
. movement in exercises from concrete to abstract 
. exercises to encourage fantasy tod "star-gazing" 
.^.practice ii^ applying such generalizable skills 
as prdblejn- solving ^and decision-making* 

- provide close, personal support to establish an atmosphere of 
trust between student- and instructor as well as among .students. 

. development of peer support groups 

. provision of clearly accessible role models 

. opportunity to share experiences^ and skills 

. specific help in techniques of validating competence 

. non-threatening rehearsals for committee meetings 

. opportunities to explore values and career aspirations , 



As students move through the sequence, they will accomplish the 
follovang tasks: * ^ 

1. • Identify broad learning needs and basic study skills 

2. Establislr\goais . 
3* Summarize past experience 

^ 4. Identify significant past learnings , 

5. Identify future 'learnings 

6. Develop study ' plan 

7. Implement plan , ' ' 

8. Assess all learning as competence * ^ 

9. Validate competence • » 
10. Complete contract * 

^ ( 

The follovdng model attempts to me^ these criteria and provide a 

framework for students to -accomplish the tasks. It contains four 

major functional components^ screening, planning, implementing, and* 

evaluating. For reference, see the diagram on page 10. 

I. Screening ' ^ • * 

On the basis of an initial needs analysis, students will identify 
the route they^ wish^o follow to the degree. The colors (serving to in- 
dicate perhaps waves rather than discrete particles) indicate pat^Jis likeliy 
to be followed by students with the follovdng characteristics^ . . [ 

Red: students have a clear idea of what they want and , . 
how to get it; they movQ directly to goal . 
setting, possibly even skipping further formal . * , 
learning. 

Orange: stU'dBnt§ have a firm sense of overall direction 
b^t wish to explore some alternative careers and' 
need to identify specific learning needs; th^y- 
move to career exploration first; 

r 

Yellov;: students' need to **'get it together" before they 
commit themselves to specific career identifi- 
cation; they go firs^t to values clarification * 
activities; > ^ ^ , 

Green: students need to clarify some values and establish 
general directions, ,but choose not to specialize 
in^^a career at this point; 

Blue: testing in basic study skills reveals that students , 
need straight remedial work before they actually 
move into the degree program. 
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II. Planning 

I / • This component begins \dth entry at points (a)/ (b),,or (c), 
and ends with the completion of a study plan' in the fprm of an unfilled 
contract. The materials packets are, designed to take students through 
each of the sub-parts of this component. .In general, (a) and (b) are 
done is separate' v/orkshops of varying length. Parts (c), (vd), and (er) 
may be combined in a single "contract v/orkshop" ^f 10 - 15 weeks, or 
may be hahdled in *shorter segments. • / . 

III . ImplementatAon • ' - 

This is the actual fotTnal learning part of the sequence in - 
whiqh the student moves to fulfill the contract in a number of ^vays, 
including" formal classes, independent studies, on-the-job, training, 
apprentice sliips, or v;o2*kshop$. 

IV. . E^lual^ion * ' " • 

Here, the student completes the development of competence 
statements,, validates 'the competeryje in a wide variety of ways, and 
ties it all together. The materials packets for this component are 
written directly to the student and the validation proce^^ is generally^' 
carried out either as a part of a contracting workshop or in individual'' 
consultation with a CCV staff member. 

The Local -/Review Committee (LRC) « 

• Throughout the entire process, the student meets regularly v/ith a 
committee of a peer, a fct.eacher, a practitioner, and a CCV \staf f member. • 
Functions are: ' • ' \ ' 

LRC-j^^ - Initial guidance and .goal-setting \ 

\ 

LRC2 - Confirmation of study plan ^ 
' LRC^ - On-going* review and progress check 
LRC. - Final confirmation and recommendation for.* degree 
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The CCV Review Board ^ - 

Comprised of ranking CCV. staff- and coramufiity members, thi^ board 
provides an overall quality control function and point of appeal for 
students. - This board av/ards the degree. ' \ 

Because the diagram includes components of the CCV degree process 
lying beyond the scopfe of this report, we have omitted further detail. 
For more information, on the review functions,' refer to thp "Contri^ting, 
Review, and Assessment Procedures" report in Appendix B. - ^\ 
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On-going couDseldrng support ^ i 

Upon entry to the sequence > each student is assigned a counselor 
who provides regular, personal contact. The counseling functions 
include providing information about the college, helping in "clope^p" 
v/crk on the contract, arranging for heeded ^learning resources, and 
extensive personal guidance and support, ^ ' - Z' 

Learning outcomes ' \ ' - 

As the "Rationale" suggests, by the, time a student has completed 
the entire degree development sequence, she should have learned the 
skills of self-assessment, planning, resource 'identification, implemen- 
tation, and self-evaluation in addition to the specific competence 
identified in her contract. But more important still, she should have 
learned how to be a self-reliant learner, making, along the,vray, these 
discoveries: 

- my life is filled with rich experiences, both positive 
and negative; 

- ^ learned a lot from those experiences^ 

- I know and can do more than I thought 

- I have a clea'rer idea of where I want my life to go; 

- I know how to plan to make it go that way; ^ 
K - I know how to get the learning I need; 

- I am a competent person ^and can' prove it. 

2.4 The Materials 

At the heart of the entire project are the materials. They 
have been designed to mesh with and flesh out each of the stages in the 
degree development sequence. Some, are v/ritten directly, to students, 
some are -^itten for use by instruct.ors and counselors. All are 
gathered together in a notebook for use by staff. Because of a tight 
schedule, some packets remain to be developed. /Such ommissions.are 
detailed in Section 3*9. There follows a listing of the materials vath, 
a brief explanation for each. More detailed instructions are contained > 
in the beginning of each packet. 



Basic Orientation Package 
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This contains^short hand-.outs, written mostly for students, explaining 
various aspects of the CCV process. They are intended for use by instruc- 
tors in ansv/ering specific student questiohs.. They also have proven help- 
ful' as foundations for group discussiorl among students, and as training 
materials fot community adjufict staff. 
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Intrc:>ductory Exercises ■ * 

Written for group v/orkshop leaders, these .provide a niii'ber of ideas 
fot helping group members to get to Imow one another in a meaningful, 
ye/t non-threaoenin^ way. V/hen used vdth sensitivity, -they will help to 
s^t an all -important tone of mutual trust and sharing among students. ^ 

alues Clarification 



/ Because so many excellent materials already exist in this area, we 
^hav^e * simply- produced- a short statement of how this component fits into 
the overall sequence and included a selected bibliography of .materials 
we have found particularly helpful. This component generally appears 
as a regular part of our course offerings. In some cases, *the contract 
workshops vail include some values clarification exercises if it appears 
appropriate. . > " ^ ^ • 

Career Explor&tion 

Included' here is a variety of exercises for use in group workshofis 
designed to 'help students both identify career direQ4^ns of tarticular 
interest and identify the fekills needed as part of their degj/ee program. 
Some of the exercises are*lDorrowed, some are original. 

Developing Competence Statementg^ , 

This is a sequenced se% of 'e:tercises designed to take students from 
resiame development through identification of competence learned from 
experience to the writing of good statements of their competence. It 
includes suggestion^ for use of the materials with groups. 

Developing Your Plan . * 

V/ritten to the student, this T)acket 'helps students to separate what 
they have a).ready learned from what they still need to learn. It culmin- 
ates ip the completion of a study plan to take to the review committee. 

Validating Your Competence 

Again addressed to the student, this packet helps to explain to the 
student how to go about gathering evidence of his competence. It in- 
cludes some criteria for good evidence, sample letters and guidelines 
^foi» external assessment, and a variety of suggestions for assessment of - 
different kinds of competence. 

Completing the Contract ' ' 

As of this writing, this is simply-an explanation of the narrative, 
with accbmpanying exercises and a checklist of "things t^^; do** in- prepara- 
tio'fi for the final review committee meetin#^ In the fufiire^' it will 
include more detailed instructions and explanations of final GOV proce'dur'e 
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2.5 "Evaluation of theMaterials 

. . The materials were used in some form in five separate 

"contracting workshop;s" of 10 - 15 weeks each, A total of approxi- 
mately forty students 'were exposed to them. Because we v/ere trying 
to develop the materials and Field test them as- we went along, 'it 
did not seem reasonable to set up a rigorous evaluation scheme. 

Hence, we do not have data on .the impact of these materials 
•in terms of measured learning outcomes. A previous study of work- 
shops before the materials were developed is summarized in Appendix D. 
Plans for future development of materials and a more systemmatic 
evaluation of their effect appear In the next section of this report. 

Nonetheless, we received a grfeat deal of feedback from 
instructors and students. This was incorporated into the revised 
materials as they are included here. It was essentially anectdot^al 
and resulted in a substantial number of changes' in* the exercises. 
More is undoubtedly yet to come and the user of what we have done 
thus*far must be aware. that the materials are still-very much 
•subject to change. 
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3 ■ 0 STATUS . . 



The project is by no means completed. Much remains tcTbe done, 
specifically.. in three areas. 

3.1 Further devel(5pment of'^ materials 

0 

a. The screening system remains vague. V/hen completed, 
it should: 

- allow students to decide which route, if any, 
they w^t to follow tov/^rd the ^gree; 

- help students identify basic skills needed 
tfefore entering the. process. 

b. The sectioii on setting goals needs clarification. . This 
is currently done primarily with our counseling staff. 

V/e need to mcve the activit;^ closer to the early involve- 
ment of tht=^ Local. Review Committee. We need also to 
provide a much wider variety of materials to help 
students and community resource people identify needed \ 



c. Extensive v/ork is needed to j help students learn how to 
make fuller use of coirammity resources to design their 
own learning opportunities.! 



There remain a number of, maiieTials to complete for-the- 
ba-sic orientation package', J ' - ^ : 



e. Perhaps integrated with (b^ above, there is a major 
need to provide Lc^cal Review Committees with clearel* 
orientation ma. trials and training opportunities t'o 
improve their functions. Foundations for this study 
are laid ii> the CR^P report in Appendix B. * 

3. 2 Further i^fefining of-- imaterials , already developed 

Full field-testing of the materials included here must be carried 
out. As suggested in 2.5, our 'initial evaluation was sketchy at best and 
we need to, see hov/ the materials and sequence work v/hen used as a fu^ unit. 

3.3 Outcome evaluation 

^ / In a sense, this entire report, especially the "rationale" has 
been a set of assertions about the sorts of "m'etalearning" outcomes that/ 
can result from a oarefully-d^signed degree development sequence. We'^ ^ 
have specified a range of learning outcomes that ^^ought to" result^ fiP^m . , 
it. A rigorous evaluation prdgram to test these assertions would be of 
significant importancjd not only to CCV but to any CAEL institution - ^ ' 
wishing to move in the directions suggested here. 

, . ' -. ^ ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



Ev^r since the decision was made to offer a degree, CCV 
has reverberated with a continual hum of discussion over how 
to do it. 

I Several key parts were in place from early on — the 
competency base, the contract, a commitment to serve voca'l;ional 
needs, and the Review Committee procedures. The problem was 
how to make all these work together so that students remained 
in control of their own learning. , 

— I — The basic pattern emerging over the past two and a half 
years has worked well. It has produced over 100 graduates of 
exceptionally high quality; it has attracted national attention 
for its uniqueness; it has been generally evaluated by students 
as having been a rich and rewarding experience. Nevertheless,^ 
there have been problems. 

The. purpose of the Contracting and Review Assessment 
Project has been to take a long, hard look at the whole process 
- to assess where we have been, to determine where we are now, 
and to make recommendations fo-r future changes. This "CR*P 
Report" contains the results of our assessment, descriptions 
of important aspects of our current systems, and a number of 
recommendations for future development. These recommendations 
haV^e.been discussed by the CCV Review Board, reactions have 
come from the staff and what is contained h^re constitutes a 
final set o£ action proposals for approval by the Decision Team. 
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A. 




The broad purpose of the project was defined at the 



outset: 



To , examine all aspects of the CCV review* and 
^^^contracting process and to recommend changes 
to the CCV/Review Board and Decision Team 
for implementation. 



Our examination focused ini^tially on five major areas: 

I. The present program 

II • The contract format 

III. Local Review Coifunittee procedures 

IV. The counseling proces^ 

V. Graduate criteria 



These areas generated a number of specific questions to 
which we sought answers in a varielty of ways. These included:. 

- personal interviews Vith all CCV staff members 

- personal interviews with al]J CCV Review Board members 
-questionnaires sent to all graduates 

- questionnaires sent to a sample of teachers 

- questionnaires sent to a sample of students currently 
developing contracts \ - - ' ^ 

y - questionnaires sent to all Local Review Committee 
members \ 

- personal experience as LRC chairperson, counselor, 
teacher in the contracting process, and CCV Review 
Board member.^ \ 

- In order to come up with a set of clear recommendations, 
from. the mass of detailed, unorganized, and often conflicting 
data, it was necessary first to determine what the whole degree 
process was designed to produce. Hence, we began by identifyin 
four general criteria of competence for our graduates. Thlis 
done, we identified some basit questions. We have termed these 
"Issues", expressed an opinion^, &t)out them, and submitted the 
recommendations of the CCV Review Board. The remainder of the 
report deals directly with findings on major problem areas .and 
maH,e^ recommendations. i 
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B. ISSUES 

A handful of Basic Questions has been with us fi^om the 
beginning. This report will not attempt to provide Basic 
Answers. We will, however , ^ raise the issues to visibility^ 
express a position ^ and make recommendations for some 
beginning answers. 

1. ShoQld-'-we of fer^n. alternative to the contradting s'ystem ? 

Some students find, the present system difficult. 
Because we offer no simpler or more traditional alternative, 
goes the argument, we; are effectively sifting out only those 
students who are motivated to learn on their own. We are 
sifting out those very people we are mandated to serve. For 
that reason f we ought to provide a more* structured curriculum 
for those who need more structure. 

Our response is that there undoubtedly are many 
students who need more structure than we are providing. It 
is imperative that we work steadily to provide back-^up 
material for such students material that would provide 
sample statements of learning outcomes, materials that would 
help students discern more clearly what specific skills. they 
must learn to develop their degrees, and materials that would 
suggest helpful course sequences to meet programs in which 
there is a clear hierarchy of learning to develop. 

The fault, we would argue, lies not with the existence 
of a contract, but rather with the effectiveness with which we 
use the contracting process. Before we turn to alternatives 
which would be less conducive to developing autonomy, we must 
explore how we can better serve these students with a high need 
for structure within the contract system. < 

r 

RECOMMENDATION ; 

- That th^ college place major emphasis on'oproviding 
comprehensive "back-up" materials to help students and 
Local Review Committees make contracts more specific. 
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2 . Should we insist tha£ students show growth to receive 
the degree ? 

** ' * 

In a pure sen$e, a competence-based system fis based ' 
on the asjB5^mption Chat if a person is competent, she should 
receive thfe degxee — regardless of where the competence was 
developed. It .would follow th^n, that if William Shakespeare 
walked in, showed us his works and otherwise demonstrated his 
competence,' and demanded a degree, we'd grant it. No required 
courses, no further demands.' 

Those who do not accept this basis would argue either 
.that he take,, a values clarification workshop, or at least that 
he write another sonnet for his Review Committee. 

Our position is that while we should, indeed, minimize 
the numbers of such students, the- process of developing the 
contract and demonstrating competence is, in and of itself, a 
deeply educational process. If contract development proceeds 
through its prescribed phases, the result will inevitably be 
growth. Th^^ difficulty is that while we implicitly operate 
on this assumption, we have not made it explicit. . 

RECOMMENDATIOKI ; ^ ^ ' " " ^ 

That materials be prepared for both students and 
Local Review Committees which clearly state that 
students are expec^ted to show growth while at CCV 
along the four major criteria — personal, social, 
manual/physical , and intellectual . 

-3 . Should we insist that students indicate bjceadth as well 
as depth? 

Occasionally, students have "slipped through" our 
system and demonstrated a great deal of specific competence, 
but have left us feeling that they seriously lacked breadth. 
It has been. suggested that we require students to indicate 
that they hav^ explored at least one area new to them in the 
contractin'^f^^^pi^ocess i We would not recommend that this be 
made a requirement. 

. • / ' 

RECOMMENDATION : 

— 

That students who take no COV cj^urses should 
indicate some commitment to CCV by^ tutoring, 
giving a seminar, or otherwise repaying the college 
in kind for a period of at least one term. ^ 
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4 , Do you have to know what- you can dO/ or is it enough 
just to do it? * 

This rapidly becomes a very complicated question. 
For some stiTdents, the discovery that "you have to know what 
you know" is a tremendously important one; for others, the 
process of , abstracting, of "talking about" what they feel' 
they can do anyway, is difficult .and unnecessary. This latter 
position takes on particular significance in the case of the 
manual and physical competence areas :^ must you talk about 
how you hike as well- as actually do- it? 

/ 

To oversimplify, we hold that most learning involves 
both" doing and understanding > Just as practice is informed 
and improved 'by theory, so also is the opposite true. We 
would recommend that in the counseling, teaching, and contract 
development process, th? student be made aware of 'the value of 
both. In as many cases as. possible, she should (Sevelop compe-. 
tence at both levels. But we would not reconpend that the 
degree structure be modified to insist on it. 
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. * C. 'THB_FINDINGS 

ik Summary of the findings appears on pp. 28-30) 
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1, OUR (-RADUATES 



. By definition/ ' any. educational erxperience has an impact-i 
on a student. Most institutions attempt , ii} some way, to 
control the nature of tha*t impact. CCV is no -exception . 
•Despite oq^asicmal attempts to claim that^^'we only exist to 
serve* student need"/ we are forced again and again to admit 
*that we^dO/ very much influence .our students-*- and we ^ ^ 
influence them largely in terms of our own values. Because 
our^ersonal values vary significantly/ the college has been 
f dreed to confront more sternly the question/ "what aa^ our 
institutional values?" • In an effort to lay^ a *f rameworK fpr * 
answering that question/ we placed major emphasis on asking 
'all groups inte^'vi^wed/ "What should our students be like?" 
The jguestit)n'Wa3' designed to ^licit 'reflections , and di^T ' 
cussion leading to the ^development of some criterion state-^ 
ments against which* we ihight begin to ifteasure how effective 
our many styles / 'procedure/ afiS systems are at prodiacing 
the sort of graduates y^e beTieve we should. 

. After a great d'eal of , discussion and analysis/ we have 
come up with a small number of general statements that serve 
as a broad basis for making the ^recommendations here ^as well 
els determining our effectiveness as -we go along. 

A "Sampling 

We4.1 over one hundred different criterion suggestions were^ 
offered. Their variety is considerable; "Vibat should our ' 
graduates be like?" is a seminal question. Appropriately/ the 
responses wejrfe fertile^ - IJere ^are some: 

^ - .they should know what they want and feel they can get it 
^ • - they should .have a basic grasp of the. language and * , 
content of. their subject field ^ 

- they should be able to think abstractly ana be 
articulate , > , ^ " 

- th.ey should know how. to go on learning 

- they should be trustworthy/ not be manipulative 
-they should have an* increased sense of their own worth 

- they should be. better equipped to get the kind of job 
' th^y want * , * > ' _ ' ^ i 

- they should be tolferant of ambiguity 

- Jihey^mu^t *be able to write with a basic minimum of skill 

- they sho.uld be a^l'e 'to get involved in community affairs 
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A proposed, mgdel , / , 

CCV has, -since its inception, affirmed that competence 
must be demonstrated in three realm's: competence with things, 
people, and information. This has been critically important 
throughout our development and should continue to be. Th^ 
problem is that a significant number of the criteria emerging ' 
in our -study do not fit readily into- any of the three categories 
Rather, they seem to form a fourth cluster — somehow of a 
different dimension — focused on the student within, leather 
than on relationships without. It would seem to make sense, 
therefore, to suagest that the missing element has been ^t the 
intersection of 'our three -rings. Hence; ' 



I. Personal 

Competence 

II. Social 

Coippetence 




III.. Physical 

Competence 

IV. Intellectual 
Competence 



Using this asj our paradigm, it becomes obvioi:^s that there is a 
central relationship to •all areas lying within the students* 
This then provides a framework into which virtually all of *he 
suggested criteria fit readily. * 

I.. Graduates should be better able to ^guTde the directions 
of their own lives. • * • ♦ 



- they rhave sufficient self-aware^iess 'to icjentif^^ 

^ areas for future growth and to work toward their. . 
goals; 

- they can dommunicate effectively. 

II. Graduates sHould be better able to work and live as 
productive community members. - 

^ * they are sufficiently aware of their surrounding 
l' community to establish effective community relation- 
ships; 

\ - they have developed awareness of the cultural and 
' historical setting of their community. 
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III. Graduates should be better able to use their physical 
attributes effectively. 

- they are aware of how they interact with their 
physical environment; * 

- they possess a reasonable degree of physical 
competence. 

IV. Graduates should be better able to think critically . and 
creatively. 

- they can think analytically in dealing with 
information, making decisions, "solving problems, 
and evaluating; ^ 

- they can act creatively; 

they possess a significant level of knowledge 
in a chosen field. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 

a» That the college recognize formally the 
fecQmraended four criteria and the areas 
of competence as essential pharacteristics 
* ' desired of any graduate. 

b. That consideration be given to developing a 
detailed follow-up study of graduates in- 
, eluding a model to measure growth along . 
these criteria. ' ' ' 
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2. THE DEGREE PROGRAM STRUCTURE 



^ The working draft o£ thife report concluded that there was 
a need to make changes in the current degree program structure. 
We identified three alternative approaches to the task and 
-requested the CCV Review Board to select one. The Board chose 
"Alternative Three", ,the least structured of the choices pre- 
sented. The broad outlines of this approada are sketched ' below. 

The new structure^ is different from the previous one' in 
that the college will no longer require the "program goals" 
identified for each "program area", i.e., Human Services,^ 
Administrative Services, and. G^nearal Studies. Instead, the 
college will require that aO^stu^^nts demonstrate competence 
in ten "areas of competence": ' ' 

1) Self-awareness 

2) Interpersonal competence 

1*3) Community relationships ' . 

4) Cultural and historical awareness 

, 5) Interaction with physical environment ^ 

6) Physical competence 

7) Creative competence 

8) Analytical competence. 

• .-dealing with information 
^ -making decisions 

-s.olving problems 

-evaluating . . ' 

• 9) Knowledge ' ' ^ - 

10) Communication 

The present programs will be retained as guidelines for 
students and Local Review Committees, but the actual "labeling" 
of the degree will be agreed upon -between this LRC and the 
s.tudent.. This implies an expanded role for the LRC. - There 
must be an early meeting between committee and student to 
identify the learning that must be acquired or demonstrated by 
the student. At a later meeting, this is crystallized into a ^ 
plan for approval. For detapLls, see the description of the 
"degree development sequence" in Section 3. 
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As before, the program ^^(itline sheets in the contract* will 
link four major comporients,* In place of "program goals", how- 
ever, will be the area of competence • What were previously 
called "objectives" will he "statements of competence"* And 
what was called "documentation" will be labeled "evidence", 

RECOMMENDATION; v 



a. 



b* 



That the college ' incorporate into planning a 
detailed schedule for full implementation of 
the new structure ♦ ^m^jj 



That all present documents be re-written to 
describe the new procedures. 
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3^ THE DEGREE DEVELOPMENT SEQUENCE 



Initially, the business of "writing a contract" was " 
seen as an individual series of steps taken by the student 
with the help of a counselor and the Local Review* Committee ♦ 
As it became 'apparent that 'this was both inefficient and 
lonely, we began to move toward use of group settings. 
These "contracting classes" have become central to our acti- 
vities. As our' experience has grown, we have beg^n to 
discover some. new problems. Not every student starts at the 
same place. Moreover, all move at different speeds. Working 
effectively with a variety of student needs in a single group 
has proven difficult 'and frustrating for students and counselors 
alike. 

In addition. Local Review Committees have been accosted 
with students at a bewildering variety of states and readiness. 
Sometimes students arrive with very little idea of what they 
want to do and less in the way of a plan '*to do it. At other 
times, students arrive with their entirou pian in hand, all 
documented, expecting to receive the degree. Clearly, the 
task varies from meeting to meeting. 

In an effort to view the degree development process as a 
total system, we have sketched the charts on pages 16 and 17. 
Basically, we view the process as consisting of four discrete 
parts, incorporating activities of the Local Re'xjew Committees, 
the studfent, and the counselor. 

I. PRISM 

When a student first expresses interest in working 
toward, the -degree, she is referred to the screening 
process. This is essentially a means of self- 
selection and consists of clear orientation to the 
possible roads ahead so that She can decide which 
is the most appropriate route to follow. There 
will probably be some form of objective ^testing as 
well, but the details remain fuzzy at this point. ^ 
It has been suggested that the aniilogy is really 
more to a prism, than a screen for what emerges is 
in terms of waves rather than discrete parts. 

The j^outes available would be as follows: 

J/ M . 

Red: for the student who feels she has . 

^ ^ has everything she needsi and only 

has to write a contract and document 
it. 



Orange : 



for the student who knows what he 
wants but still needs to develop 
in certain areas • 



Yellow: 



for the student who knows what 
general area she wants but needs 
to explore more specific career 
or work. pdssi*bilities . 



Green: 



for the student who has a lot of 
experiej^e but no idea what to do 
with It 7N 




Blue: 



for the student who lacks basic 
learning skills and needs remedial 
work before beginning contracting. 



PLANNING 

This phase consists of several parts, each of which 
may be addressed separately, in accord with the 
student's particular need. The Planning Phase is 
over fchen the student presents her stAidy plan to. 
the Lacal Review Committee. • 

A. Career Exploration 

For students who want to know more about 
what careers they might pursue, this 
provides a series of workshops and 
exercises to help them find out what is 
^ possible and what skills they will need, 

B. Values Clarification 

For students who are unclear about th^ir 
future directions, this provides a chance 
to explore their likes and dislikes*^, 
strengths and wfeakness^s, and to begin 
determining some goals. 

. C. Set Goals . ' 

This is a crucial step for all students. ; 
The groundwork is laid with the counselor^ 
and in groups. The LRC plays a key role ' 
here in helping the student early on to 
determine what jskills she must identify 
' in her plan. 
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D. Assessing VJhere You Are 

This consists of a series. of exercises 
designed to help, the student assess all 
her relevant prior experience and come 
up with a list of* current competence. 



E. Developing a Plan 



At this point/ the student goes .^hrough 
a set of steps aimed*^ -at 'helping her to* 
- ^ put together all the previous information 

. V • to establish what competence she needs , 

^ how she will gain it, and -how sh^ will 

demonstrate that she has it.' 

III. IMPLEMENTATION 

At this phase, the student carries out the plan. 
Any changes of a major nature must be cleared with 
the Local Review Committee. This phase is over 
when .the studertt determines that she has completed 
the plan 'and decides to "wrap it up" for final 
"review. 

IV. EVALUATION . • • 

■ - • 

Regardless of vhat path they h^^' followed previously 
t ' all st^udents will go through t}i^ same steps here. 

A. Assessing all learning 

' f ' ' ' 

Whereas the earlier assessment -exercise 
^ ^ foiled the basis of planning., this time 

the student will assess his learning in 
terms of the particular degree goals and 
* competencies for which he wishes to 
receive the degree. 

B. Validating competence 

This consists of a variety of materials 
and exercises helping the student to 
confirm that she does, indeed, have the 
competence s-he claims. Some validation 
of competence may be demonstrated, othe^ 
may be supporting material indicating in 
one way or another that the student is 
competeht. - 
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C. Completing ^the package ^ 

This is^a checklist and supporting 
material to help the student make 
sure everything is inv^order for the 
final meeting with her •committee. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 



That the college ^adopt the model presented ^nd 
use ib as the. basis for planning future activities 
developing materials, and identifying staff 
functions. 

That the college place^ajor emphasis on the' 
development of specific materials to support 
students, staff, and Local Review Committee 
members at every phase of the contracting 
process . 



c. That the college place equal emphasis on 

training for staff and Local Review >Committ^e 
members in the implementation of the process. 
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CCV DEGREE DEVELOPMENT SEQUENCE (simplified) 



This is a simple flow diagram showing the major phases that a 
student goes through from start to finish. It also suggests 
how the Local Review Committee and Counselor help along the way 
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Local Review Committee , Functions 



In accord with these steps, the Local Review Committee 
clearly has certain functions. 



LRC-^ Initial Guidance and Goal Setting 

At this point, the student will meet with her 
committee fof initial guidance. She may simply 
want some ideas about- where to go to get started, 
or jpay have certain basic questions or reserva- 
tions. At this meeting, she will identify the 
skills and knowl^ge which the LRC feels she must 
gain in order to receive the degree. In such a 
meeting, the committee acts basically as an 
advisor. This is not a judgmental session. 

\ 

LRC2 ' ' Plan Confirmation \ 

This is a decision point. All students must pass 
through this point to receive conf irma^^tion of their 
plan. Although they may, indeed, seek advice ^and 
additions, this meeting must make the decision as 
to whether the student is ready to proceed or not. 

In the case of "red" students, the meeting must 
.decide if the student "has enough" to proceed- 
- directly ahead to the "Evaluation.*' phase. 

% 

% 

LRC 2 Mid-course check' 

This function is essentially for "mid-course 
correction". A student may have a number of 
these meetings. Generally, the committee will 
be advising rather than deciding. The one 
exception would be when the student has substan- 
tial changes to propose in the initial plan. In 
such cases, the committee must give its formal 
approval . 

,LRC^ Final Confirmation ^ . ' 

Here, the primary function is judgmental, although 
there'' may be ascertain amount of future planning 
and advising as well. At this point,- the student 
submits his final completed contract will all 
supporting ipaterial. When the committee confirms 
that the contract is, indeed, complete, they 
recommend the student %o the CCV Review Board for 
the degree. 
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The Counselor Functions 



In accord with the model, several distinct counseling 
functions also fall out. 



C-^ Initial scr'eening 



Here, the counselor helps the student to understand 
the forest that lies ahead and to select a most' 
appropriate pathway. 



C2 Remedial help 



This job inv9lves helping the student determine 'how 
to develop the initial basic study skills necessary 
before the contracting process can begin .> 



C3 Goal Clarification 

This requires one-to-one or group work in leading 
the student toward greater clarification of her 
values. 

Career Exploration ^ " ^ . ■ 

This involves helping the student to become more 
specific about career or job choice. It may be 
dpne either through reference' to resources or ■ 
through ^workshops . i ^ 

Cg I Plan Development and Confirmation 

This means helping the* student to put together a 
good plan and presenting it to the Review Committee. 

Cg Learning Implementation . • 

Here, the counselor' advises students on how they 
might go 'about carrying out their plan. Often, 
a good deal of personal support is. also necessary 
at this point. 

Cy Evaluation ' , 

At this point, the counselor helps students with 
the whole process of "pulling it together". It 
involves everything from helping in the develop*- 
ment of statements of competence to. gathering 
validation material- to assuring that everything- 
is ready for the final Review Committee meeting. . 



4 
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Although these functions are fairly distinct and may • ^ 
require quite different skills or preferences, it does not 
necessarily follow that -they ^must be carried out by different 
people, 'The important point- is that they be recognized as 
being distinct functions. Thus, site planning can be developed 
to allow the best fit of person with task. 




4 



4. THE LOCAL §I-.VIEW- COMMITTEE 

^ J ■ 



One of the mo^t innoVative and significant parts of, the 
entire CCV .structure is t*ie -Local- Review 'Committtee J Consider- 
ing that we have virtually * thrown' the participants^ together 
with very little prior tr^aining o*r orientation, LRCs have" 
been ^remarkably successful, The'belief that ,thl/ function^ 
should be in the hands of the conununifey and the^onyiction ' 
tnat it can be, has bee-n largely vindicated. , , 

T^iis is not to saf , however, that -we 4pe without problems 
Commepts^ from participant><^ all l^evels "have revealed a 
variety^ of problems, ranging from the global, "We don/'t Have 
any idea of what 'we Ire supposed to do," to the mundane- but. 
disturbingly frequent,- ""They take so much time to set up!" 




Broadly, the "problems broke into two general areas: 

ly Local Review. Committfee functions are notyclearly 
de lineated or understood . Students are nervous 
out them; members are janfa'miliar with our rules 
d their responsibilities; staff are concerned 
ut the apparent lack of standards and dearth* 
specific materials for guidance; 'agid almost r 
everyone agrees that the brief time j.s^not enough 
to allow tt\ily beneficial ^interaction,' In general, 
it appears, that we are not' yetmaking the best • 
possible use of the Committees, ^ ' - 

2) The Committees are difficult to organize . Membership 
fluctuates f*i:om* meeting to meeting, important members 
ate sometimes absent when most needed,, a large amount 
of staff time is consumed simply in setting up -the 
meeting^,' This seems 'to be largely because members 
are generally working people donating * their time. 
The conserisu^s is that ^e can only expect ~sb much 
. from such community 'peoj)le — and we are demanding 
, more . 

We would make t^ie following r^conunendations : 



RECOMMENDATION 



9) Clearly, identify the "fit" between the Local 
Review Committee and the degree development 
process. On this basis, identify the parti- 
\cular functions to be played at each stage of 
the Btbcess. Rela^te this to the roles to be 



playeW 



by members . . 
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b)^ Develop 'a detailed and comprehensive set of 
•guidelines for LRC members clarifying the 
above model and clearly specifying the nature*" 
of the role to be played at a particular time. 

♦ 

Include in the guidelines whatever supportive' 
materials may be necessary, explaining college 
procedures, ground rules, policies, and expecta- 
tions. ' 4. 

• • 

*c) Develop a sequence and supportive materials for • 
_ a comprehensive orientation and training 
procedure for LRC members. . 

« 

d) Establish a staff, student, expert "Study Group" 
to explore how we can develop clear program 
standards for use by students and LRCs. 

Lace highnipllege priority on obtal4;iin'g funding 
tovpp^ide sbme fp^fflfpf r^dmbi^^ 



f) Identify. criteria *and required competence for" 
^ the chairship of LRCs and sele'ct from the 
college staff at large for the position. 



5. THE CCV REVIEW BOARD 



This was the least controversial of. all matters discussed 
the project. 

REC OMMENDATIONS ; 

a* That the college accept the following funttipns 
for the Board: 

1 - to provj^ae .a final point of appeal for 
students-/ Local Review Committees, or 
staff people who wish a final ruling 

^ on a matter; • ^ v- 

2 - to ensure college-wide consistency by 
sampling Contracts across sites or 
programs; 

3-^0 provide rulings on degree policy and 
procedures emerging from selected 
contracts; 

4 - to provide a mirror ^of community standards 
and reaptions to student work; 2. 

5 - to carry out continuing review and evalua- 
tion of the entire contracting and degree 
process at CCV and to make recbmmendations 
for changes to the Decision Team* 

b* That the .college develop ahd make generally avail 
able a clear explanation of how the^ review proces 
operates at this level/ including criteria for 
referrals to the Board. 




4^ 
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6 . TEACHERS 



^he original draft of this report contained no section^ 
dealing directly with how teachers fit into the degree 
development process. Asone ccv Review Board member put it, 
".As I read the report I saw frequent r^erence to 'learning', 
'students', and 'competencies*, but ^o mention of "teachersl" 
It seems that teachers are too often forgotten members of. 
the CCV community. This is a serious omission. / * 

In the teacher questionnaire, sent to solicit teachers* 
views abbiit how to improve the contracting and review process, 
there was frequent mention of the need to inform teachers more 
fully of how contracting works and of how they can b3 more 
effectively brought into the process. The respcmses were a 
gold mine of crea?tive suggestions. 

J RECOMMENDATIONS ; , 

a. That the college incorporate into its^ planning 
a major effort to explore and implement ways 
to integrate more fully what stucjents need to " 
learn as a part of the contr^adiing process 
with what happens in the cla^.sroom. 

b. That included in^, the effort be: / 

» 

- ways to heJLp students make better use* 

of their ^teachers; . ^ 



- ways to inform teachers more fully 
about thQ contracting process and 
what part they can play in i-t; 

- ways to help teachers design their 
courses to focus on the college compe- 
tence areas, including assessment of 
past learning. 



ii4 
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7. A 'MECHANISM FOR ORDERLY CHANGE 

[ f 

Because we are inventing our own systems largely out of 
the air, we must expect that at least half of what we pjfoduce 
at any given time will be obsolete within a year. Change 
. happens fast and continuously. 

At the same time, the pell-mell rate of change during ^ 
the last several years has left our students often confused 
and sometimes angry,- We all know what it has done to our 
^ staff. 

There is a clear need to remain responsive to needs for ' 
change/ yet .at the same time to contain change so that it 
happens in an orderly fashion, 

& A clear solution would be a standing committee to meet 

in March and September, It would be- comprised of two College 
Council members aod the Director of Learning Services for the 
purpose of gathering and making recommendations for change in 
t^ C9ntracting and Review Process, This group would meet 
twice a year, in March and September, Recommendations made 
to the Director of Learning Services would then go .to the , 
CCV/Review Board, After discussion, the recommendations of 
the Board would be forwarded to the Decision Team. ' 

RECOMMENDATION : 

That a standing committee as described be 
established to provide a mechanism for orderly 
change in the degree process. 



ERIC 



D. WHENCE AND WHITHER 



Through the cacophony of CCV changes over the past three 
years / it is sometimes difficult to discern the clear note of 
progress. Up clo'se, we tend to drown out with our own voices 
the sound of another's song. Yet leaning back a bit, we can 
hear it — sometimes only^ an echo, but increasingly often these 
days/ clear notes, sometimes even a hint of a melody. , 

Steadily, our communities are filling with people who know 
how we work and who support our activities. Steadily, we grow 
clearer and more sure of our own professional competence. . 
Steadily, we become more aware of how we are seen in a national 
perspective. And most important of all, steadily our students 
grow moi^e sure and more competent. 

We have come a. long way. Like that antedeluvian beast, 
we have emerged now from the ooze arid stand poised to walk on 
the land. A whole new forest lies ahead; Some tasks, nearby, 
will require only moving ahead in directions well established. 
Others, more distant, will demand a whole array of new approaches 

Immediate tasks: 



Assuming the bulk of the recommendations are adopted, 
at least the following tasks must be accomplished: *^ 

- continued development of the supportive 
contracting materials , * 

- developirenr of a contracting screening 
process ^nd materials 

- development of Local Review Committee 
guidelines and training schema 

- development of detailed curriculum back-up 
materials 

- development of materials to support the 
competence aa:aas. 

Long-term vtasks^t 

(There are many. ~ among them, an attack on the problem 
of "standards", and a full -blown follow-up study. For our 
purposes here, however, we wish to point to what appears to be 
the shadow of a* rather formidable hulk in the forest. ^ 



A. The number of students currently dem^ding entry 
to the contracting process is considerably more ' 
than we are s^:is/ing. Demand will \?ertainly grow 
greater and fasqer as our influence in communities 
extends. 

\ 
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. Our current process requires an extraordinarily 
high degree of counselor-student contact tirae. 
. It is clear that even group contracting is not < 
enough to meet the growing demand. 

C. Given these two propositions, it appears that we 
have at least three choices: 

1) bevelop an alternative degree process 
^ which allows students ,to "add up" 
''^lompetence in some way without a^:tually 
^putting together a contract. 

-2) Create a set of self-instructional materials ' 
to help unusually self-motivated students 
dev^^lop their own contracts. 

3) Develop a comprehensive plan for extending 
the contracting process and support system 
more fully into the commu*nity ^o thiat in- 
• > dividuals and agencies other than ourselves 

are taking on the contracting process. 

Oyir own preference lies with the latter two alternatives. 
As should have been clear in the early part of this report ^ 
we believe it is still *too early to assume that the contracting 
process cannot be effectively used with all contracting students. 

Whichever we choose, however/ it is imperative that we fix 
•long-term sights on the problem, for we are already stumbling 
toward it. Without our careful thought and coherent' effort, 
it will be upon us before we know it., 



A7. 
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E. APPENDIX 
A Sununary of Recommendations 

\ 

Our Graduates 

a. That the college repagnize formally the recommended 
four criteria and the areas of comp.etence as essen- 
tial characteristics desired of -^S&|fc^gi:ijG3i3ate.- 

b. That consideration be given to developing a 
detailed follow-up study of graduates including 
a model to measure growth along these criteria. 

The Degree Program Structure 

a. That" the college incorporate into^planning a 
detailed schedule for full implementation of 
the new structure'. 

b. That all present documents be re-^written to' 
describe the new procedures. 

The Degree Development Sequence 

a. That the college adopt the model presented and 

use it as the basis for planning future activities ^ 
developing materials, and identifying staff 
functions. 

b. That the college place major emphasis on the 
development of specific m^aterials to support 
students, staff, and Local Review Committee 
members at every - p has e o f the contxacting 
process. 

c. That the college place equal emphasis on training 
for staff and Local Review Committee members in 
the implementation of the process. 

The Local Review Committee 

a. Clearly identify the "fit" between the Local 
Review Committee afid the degree development 
process. On this basis, identify the particular 
functions to be played at each stage of the 
process. Relate ^this to the roles to be played 
by members* 

b. Develop a detailed and comprehensive set of ^' 
guidelines for LRC members clarifying the 

above model and clearly specifying the nature 
of the role to be played at a particular time. . 



Include in the guidelines whatever supportive 
• materials may be necessary, explaining college 
procedures, ground rules, policies, and expecta- • 
tions, 

c. Develop a seqyience and supportive materials for 
a comprehensive orientation and training 
procedure for LRC members* 

d. Establish a staffs student,, expert "Study. Group" 
to explore how we can develop clear program 
standards for use by students and LRCs, 

e. Place high college priority on obtaining funding 
to provide some form of reimbursement for LRC 
members . 

» 

f. Identify criteria and required competence for 
the chairship of LRCs and select from the 

^ _ , college staff at large for the position^ 

The CCV Review Board 

a. That the college accept the following funcl^ions 
for the Board: 

4 

1 to provide a final point of appeal for 

students. Local Review Committees or 
staff people who wish a final ruliifg 
on a matter; 

r 2 - to ensure college-wide consistency by ^ 

sampling contracts across sites or 
programs; ^ , . 

3 - to provide rulings on degree policy and 

procedures emerging from selected contracts; 

4 - to provide a mirror of community standards 

and reactions to student work; 

5 - to carry out continuing review and evalua- 

tion of the entire contracting and degree 
process at CCV and to make recommendations 
for changes to the Decision Team. 

That the college develop and make generally avail- 
able a clear explanation of how the review process 
operates at this level, including criteria for 
referrals to the Board. 

^ / 

,/ 

i 



Teachers 



a* That the college incorporate into its planning 
a major effort to explore and implement ways 
to integrate more fully what students need to 
learn as a part of the contracting process 
with what happens in the classroom. 

That included in the effort be: '^- 



- ways to help students make better use 
of their teachers; 

- ways to inform teachers more fully 
abbut the contracting process and 
what part they can play in it; 

- ways to help teachers design their 
courses to focus on the college , 
competence areas, including assessment 

, of past learning. 



A Mechanism for Orderly Change 

a. That a standing Committee as descri^^ed be 

established to provide a m'echanism 3|Qr'orderl^ 
change in the degree process. 
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APPENDIX C 

1^ 



STUDENT SELF-ASSESSMENT 
OF NON-SPONSORED LEARNING 

A GAEL Special Project 



Interim Report 
M&y 6, 1975 



GOM^NITY GOLLEGE OF VERMONT 



THe GAEL Special Project proposal identified the need to create 
materials to h^lp 'students in developing their own statements of , 
of competence^. To do this, it identified the following tasks: 

' A, Survey existing material in competency-based 'i^ducation, 
^especially work done vath student-^wrjltten statements of 
experiential learning. 

B. Analyze current practices ^t the Community College of 
Vermont in the assessment of prior eicperience. 

C. identify problem^^met in the CCV process by students > 
staff, and community experts in working according to 
current practice. 

D. Identify the defining characteristics of a "good" 
competency statement and pr(3Vide a number of examples. 

E. Identify a model,- or several models, of the learning 
sequence through which the learner goes in confronting 
and overcoming the problem of assessing prior experience 

' for competence. " ' ^ . 

F. ' Develop a model teaching sequence Nand sets of materials 

for use by counselors or trainers in moving learners 
through. the sequence. 

G. Test materials. . ^ 

H. Evaluate field-testing of materials and summarize results. 

To date, v;e have accomplished tasks A through F. Testing and evaluation 
of materials are bei;ng carried out currently. ' V/e expect to produce a 
^^^Xipal report by July 1, 1975. That report will include: 

a) a rationale for the process in terms of overall 
educational goals. ^ 

* * 

b) a description of the conceptual and emotional 
barriers confronted by students in assessing 
prior. experience. ^ 

c) ' a model sequence of exercises designed for use 

with students in a group setting aimed at 
helping them overcome the barriers. 

d) materials to support thbse exercises. ' ^ 

e) results of a round of field-testing of the 
materials. 
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Although full details will be provided in "the final report, a brief 
summary of our findings so far v^ould make these points. 

A. We have been unable to find any institution engaged in helping 
students develop their own statements of competence. We look ^ 
forward to meeting such people, if they exist, at the GAEL 
conference. 

B. CCV has been assessing prior experience for the Associate 
Degree for the past three years • This has been done in- the 
context of a "contract" linking broad college-set goals with 
s';^ecific student-written statements and appropriate documen- 
tation. Until very recently, hov/ever, the "student statements" 
tended to describe experience more often than competence and 
supporting evidence v;as related to that experience. For i 
obvious reasons, we are trying to get away from that pattern 
and move toward helping students analyze their experience to 
extract from it broad statements of learning and thence, 
specific statements of competence. 

. C. Simply put, many students find it very difficult to extract 

what they have learned from what they experienced. To abstract 
yet another step and identify a specific transferrable competence 
doubles the difficulty. We know frpm experience, hov/eyer, that ' 
it i£ possible and that' given a clear, step-by-step se^gnce, 
students find it not only possible but a rewarding experience in 
self-discovery as v^ell. 

:^ D. As we are now defining it, a "good" statement identifies a 

skill or bit of knowledge that the student has acquired v/hich 
can be transferred to another situation. It is essentially 
an assertion of competence which the student will validate ^and 
document through any of a variety of evaluation methods. It is 
roughly equivalent to the ^behavior" portion of - a behavioral 
objective. It is written, however, in the present tense, and 
does not include a description of the setting or an evaluation 
criterion. 

E, F. These ^are attached. It should, be noted that they are still very \ 
much in draft and may be revised considerably upon completion 
of field testing. ^ 

We regret that we have not been able to prqvide full sets of the 
experimental materials to everyone who has requested them but costs 
have not made it possible. We v/ill, however, make available the final 
report and compl^^d materials this summer. 

L. A. Daloz .4-^^ 
Director, Learning Services 
Community College of Vermont 
P. 0. Box 81 

Montpelier, Vermont \ 
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^ . • APPENDIX D 



•In April, 1975, Kathleen Rice, a student at ColumMa University, 

• concl\ided a study, as her dissertation project, ^on The limpact of CCV" 
flourses on Adult Decision'Making 'Behavior , Some impor:^ant conclusions ' 

' and recommendations emerged from^ this study. These were:. 

: Most of the students sampled (30 out of 39) f omd\ the oi 

^ study plan workshops e:ttremely valuable in its^fflj^aslst, 

'on learning about "values and career alternatives. * !^ 
■ • • ♦ . • 

' - 88% felt that adults ne.ed help in acquiring decision- ^ 
making skills. - , . , ^ ^ • 

- 7^% felt that the workshop met their objectiv-es,.- 

- Over three-quartersi reported that the workshop helped 

' them mak^ better, more personally satisfying decisions 

after the v/orkshop was over, . * ' 

*'It was' found that the courses, met their stated objectives in that 
they: (l) increased participant self-awareness especially in, terms of^ 
values clarification, (2) enhanised their skill to translate values into 
objectives and goals*, (3) inc^^sed their awareness 'of environmental 
opportunities (and, presumably, limitations) especially with regard to 
educational and career alternatives and to acquire relevant 'and reliable ' 
information associated with thosfe^' alternatives, and (5) fostered an . 
attitude of planfulness in that participants seenjed able to integrate 
^■^he above knovdedge^ irlto a plan for decision making especially with 
"^regard^ to contract formation.' Because, as has-been argued', these be- 
haviors are essential to wise and skillful decision making, and because 

* the results indicate that the courses enhanced overall decision making 
abilitiy^as'^me.asured by tife .CDE, it Is concfuded that the course had a 
substantial and positive impact on the decision-making behavior bf their 
adult students^. 

* -> ■ , 

Furthermore; since the results "revealed that the courses had positive 
irapapt relating to sKil^s v/hich^onpect decision-making ability to jy^ca- 
"^^-^^^^^'^^^^^lop^^^"^^ i't appears that "t}\e courses* emphasis on counseling - 
fof ffecision Kfaking had^ ^ favorable impact ,on the broader goal of enhanced 
vocationaJL development. Thus, we may conclude that the courses fostered 
the vocation'^1 maturity -of its adult students." 



*The ixesults of this stSdy show that the counseling in study plan 
workshops "has produced the ddsired effects relative to helping students 
set goals and objectives and to fostering vocational development.. Adult 
s,tudents both need and want (Counseling for decision-making skills • Peii- 
haps one implication of^bhi^ would be for the College to offer 
decision-making coui^^es'"'^o^he general student body rather than just to 
students in study plan v/orkshops. 

For further information, contact : Ms. -Kathleen Rice 
I 57 Appletori Street 

' Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
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APPENDIX E 



The follovdng people and institutions have produced materials which 
we found especially helpful. Our thanks to all. 



Judy Hart 
Alverno College 
3^01 So. 39th St. ^ 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



53^15. 



Mahesh Sharma 

Capital Higher Education Service , 
275 Windsor Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06120 



.Gary N. Peterson 
Center for Educational Design 
-•Florida State ^University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 



: Robert Knott 
Mars Hill College 
Mars Hill, North Carolina 



Aubrey Forrest 

Minnesota J^etropplitan State Co-llfege 
LL90 Metro Square 
7th & Robert 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55103 




Rick Meeth 
SUNY at Buffalo 
Foster Annex 
Buffalo, New York 
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Carol Gene Brov/nlee 
Sterling College 
Sterling, Kansas 67579 



Southern Regional Education Board 
130 Sixth St.) N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30313 



Frail Mady 

Regional Learning Service 

405 Oak Street - 

Syracuse, New York 13203 
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